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PREFACE

now be stated, as is made evident in the last chapter of the theoretical
portion of the book, that a change in the above-mentioned interpre-
tation has very recently begun, and hence it is now possible to look
forward to the speedy removal of the original difference of opinion
between chemists and physicists. Under these auspicious circumstances
the hope is justified that the continued investigation of the X-ray
spectra of solids will contribute in no small measure to the future
development of the Theory of Allotropy.
With regard to the method of representation employed the following
observation may be made. The pseudo-components referred to consist
of different molecular species, and although the idea of "different
molecular species " must be interpreted in the widest possible sense, as
indeed has been expressly emphasised in Chapter I., in the discussion
of the space diagrams the subject will be treated as though only
isomeric or polymeric molecules could enter into the question. It
must be noticed, however, that whatever these molecular species may
be, the graphic method of representation always remains essentially the
same.
It should be stated that the author had hoped to be able more closely
to limit the number of sections of the space model considered in
Chapter I. On further reflection, however, this appears undesirable;
on the one hand, in order to explain many phenomena sections of
different types must be considered, and, on the other hand, the
complete position of the unary system in the pseudo-system only
emerges clearly when the question is thoroughly discussed.
Referring again to the method of representation, it may be observed
that in these considerations gaseous or liquid phases have been first
discussed, and the molecular properties of these phases have then been
applied to the solid phase. But the consequence of setting out from
the other side, thus making the solid phase the starting-point, has also
been considered. If one proceeds in this way it seems not impossible
for the complexity, which in the author's opinion is a necessary condition
for the appearance of allotropy, to consist in the existence of particles
which must be considered to be different, solely because of their
position or orientation in the space lattice.
But if this were the only kind of complexity iii the whole system it
would only occur in the solid phase, and this circumstance would give
rise to peculiar difficulties. For although this complexity in the solid
phase enables us plausibly to explain allotropic changes and certain
retardation phenomena in solids, it would not be possible in this way
satisfactorily to explain the influence of the previous history of the
gaseous or liquid phase on the solidification phenomena or on the